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oderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. It’s 
rtainly a pleasure to be back’ here 
Charlottesville for our third 
gular Town Meeting under the 
juspices of the Woodrow Wilson 
ichool of Foreign Affairs at the 
Jniversity of Virginia. This is 
most suitable setting for our 
iliscussion this evening. 


An American General once said, 
‘Know your enemy. Assume that 
i¢ knows as much as you know 
nd that he is as smart as you are; 
en outsmart him.” At long 
ast, we know our enemy, and we 
must credit him with tremendous 
miccess in the war of ideas during 
he past six years. We were 
sewildered and confused as a peo- 
tle who became aware slowly 
kat our former ally was our prin- 
ipal enemy, bent on destroying 
~verything we stood for. Tonight 
we have as our speakers three 
veople who figured prominently in 
he advances we’ve made against 
mit enemy in this war of ideas, 
vhich may yet prove to be more 
mportant than the war of fire and 
teel, for you do not win men’s 
.earts and minds by force alone. 


Paul Hoffman’s comprehensive 
lan for dealing with our enemy 
s clearly and courageously set 
orth in his new book, Peace Can 
3e «Won, which is to be pub- 
ished this week. After reading 
his book, it is easy to understand 
why so many discerning people 
aroughout the country are speak- 
1g of this man, who organized and 
dministered the, Marshall Plan 
or the first two and a half years, 
; a candidate for the Presidency 
f the United States. It’s not un- 
»ymmon for presidential candidates 
) appear on Town Meeting, and 
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we certainly do not know whether 
fate has this in store for Paul 
Hoffman or not, but we are very 
proud to present the author of this 
great new book, Peace Can Be 
Won, which General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower calls an inspiring mes- 
sage in plain, simple, straightfor- 
ward language, that laymen and 
experts alike can understand. Mr. 
Hoffman now has a full-time job 
in administering the largest philan- 
thropic foundation in the world, 
the Ford Foundation. 

We are happy to welcome Paul 
Hoffman back to Town Meeting. 


Mr. Hoffman: 


As Mr. Denny has made 
dramatically clear, the Kremlin 
is catrying on a completely new 
kind of war of conquest. To most 
of us, the very word war sum- 
mons forth the image of armies 
clashing in the field. But while 
in the Kremlin’s plan the role of 
the military is vital, it is now 
placing its major réliance upon 
activities along the economic, po- 
litical, and psychological fronts. 
To meet the challenge of Com- 
munism, and to hurl it back, we 
must wage the peace along these 
same four fronts—the military, in 
terms of building a strong defense, 
and the economic, political, and 
psychological. It is on this last- 
named front, the psychological 
front, or ‘propaganda front, that 
we have been particularly weak. 

I use the term propaganda in 
its original meaning, that of 
propagating an idea or a faith— 
an attempt to persuade, to in- 
fluence, and to convince. In this 
sense, there can be, there must be 
a propaganda of the Big Truth 
to offset and to overcome the Soviet 
propaganda of the Big Lie. We 
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have the right and the need to 
affirm our faith in freedom and 
to proclaim the performance and 
promise of freedom to all the 
peoples of the world. 


Up until the Marshall Plan 
was first conceived .three years 
ago, we lagged far behind in 
the war of ideas. We learned 
from the Marshall Plan that the 
most effective propaganda is the 
propaganda of the deed, of getting 
out to help others help themselves. 
But the propaganda of the deed, 
to be fully effective, has to be 
supported and reinforced by the 
propaganda of the word. Motre- 
over, as we have learned through 
our own fumbling and ineptitude, 
the propaganda of the word calls 
for qualities of creativeness, bold- 
ness, imagination — characteristics 
which unfortunately had marked 
totalitarian propaganda, especially 
of the Soviet variety, rather than 
our own. : 


The time is long overdue for 
us to get some real creativeness, 
boldness, and imagination into our 
own propaganda, and to set up the 
kind of organization and to recrnit 
the skills that will enable us 10 
do just that without delay. Today, 
in our Government, propaganda is 
always put in a subordinate place. 
It is given a fifth-class rating which 
makes difficult any first-class per- 
formance. And quite as impor- 
tantly, propaganda is not only 
treated like Little Orphan Annie, 
but today in our Government this 
crucial, this decisive propaganda 
function is diffused among several 
different Government agencies with 
all the resulting waste and con- 
fusion. 


To remedy this unhealthy condi- 
tion, the proposal has been made 
that all propaganda activities of 
the American Government be cen- 


tralized in the State Department. 
The proponents of this plan argue 
that the propaganda program must 
be subject to the policy maker. 
I contend that on the contrary 
propaganda is so important that 
it needs to be a part and parcel 
of policy making. It should be 
guided by men so able and so 
positioned that they cannot only 
be heard on the propaganda im- 
plications of policy, but caa 
propose for policy consideration 
the very programs that can make 
the propaganda of the deed most 
effective. 

What I am saying here is em- 
phatically not to be construed as 
criticism either of Mr. Edward 
Barrett, the present Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Public Affairs, or 
of the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dean Acheson. Each at his own 
level is a fine devoted public 
servant, working against heavy 
odds. But if they were wiser than 
Solomon, and more eloquent than 
Shakespeare, they simply could not 
conduct within the framework of 
the State Department a propaganda 
effort of the scope and of the 
impact required by today’s crisis. 

I therefore propose, as a first, 
practical, concrete step toward 
winning the war of ideas, that we 
establish a _ single independent 
Overseas Propaganda Agency, and 
give it clear-cut authority. It 
should be headed by an admin- 
istrator with Cabinet status. It 
should be given all the standing 
and all the support and all the 
funds that it may need. It should 
serve in the propaganda field as 
the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration is serving in the eco- 
nomic field—as an _ operations 
agency, carrying out a pafticular 
foreign policy aim of the Ameri- 
can people. 


loderator Denny: 


Thank you, Paul Hoffman. Now 
I expect we are going to have a 
little controversy on that proposal 
you just made. 


I’m sure that many of our Town 
eeting listeners are regular 
veaders of Marquis Childs’ Wash- 
ington column, syndicated by 
United Features and 120 American 
ewspapers. A graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Childs has spent most of his life as 
a journalist and reporter. In addi- 
tion to his important personal 
contacts in Washington, with 
leaders in and out of the Govern- 
ent, his travels abroad—recently 
to the Far East—have given him 
«iear insight into the nature of 
the crisis that confronts us. 
(Marquis Childs, we are happy to 
mvelcome you to Town Meeting. 


Rr. Childs: 


On the international clock, the 
hour is very late—later than most 
oi us realize. I wish there were 
time, Mr. Hoffman, for a _ pro- 
tracted debate on your proposal, 
but we've got to get down at once 
te doing the job with more con- 
centrated support from citizens, 
as well as officials, and with more 
zeal and more push behind it. 

Because the time is short, we 
must, in my opinion, Mr. Hoffman, 
use the tools at hand—the State 
Department and the Voice of 
America. The United States Ad- 
visory Commission on Information, 
made up of distinguished citizens 
headed by Erwin Canham, editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, has 
just reported that the United 
States Information program is 2f- 
fectively administered. The per- 
sonnel has been greatly improved, 
and the authorized expansion is 
seing effectively carried forward 


according to this distinguished 
commission. 


To take the program out of the 
State Department, thereby divorc- 
ing it from the policy-making 
function, would be to invite greater 
conflicts and uncertainties, these 
citizens report. To waste time, 
precious time we do not have, 
arguing the virtues of a new De- 
partment of Propaganda, is, I’m 
afraid, to risk getting no program 
at all. This Congress, which con- 
tinues until January of 1953, will 
not vote such a department into 
being. 

There are those in the Congress 
who will talk and talk and talk 
about the need for such a Min- 
istry of Information. - Some of 
them will be sincere and honest 
and will actually want it, but for 
others the talk will be an excuse 
to deny essential funds to carry 
out current programs. Already 
the House has cut off 90 million 
dollars from the appropriation for 
facilities for the Voice of America, 
leaving only a small fraction of the 
amount necessary to make what 
has been a whisper into a shout 
of affirmation. 


There is a practical view of the 
matter, if we are truly interested 
in getting the story of America 
told around the world: The truth 
itself is so overwhelmingly on our 
side. We've done great things 
since the end of World War IL. 
One of them was the Marshall 
Plan, which with its unprecedented 
generosity reflected also our own 
enlightened self-interests. To Paul 
Hoffman, we as Americans owe 
an immeasurable debt for his de- 
votion and dedication in admin- 
istering that huge program. And 
as George Denny says, many peo- 
ple are thinking of him for 
President in 1952. 


We need more of what Mr. 
Hoffman has so well called the 
propaganda of the deed as well 
as the propaganda of the word, if 
we are to win the contest with 
the new barbarism. People who 
are starving will not be interested 
in propaganda about America’s 
prosperity, and that applies to this 
vital matter of wheat for India. 
As a manifestation of the deed, 
as well as the word, let’s send to 
India the wheat we can spare 
from our surplus. (Applause) 

As for a Secretary of Informa- 
tion in the Cabinet, ’'d go further 
and have a Secretary of the Peace, 
as one prominent Midwesterner has 
put it. Such a cabinet officer would 
wage peace on every front. But 
I would not hold up what needs 
to be done now, at once, pending 
the time when Congress and the 
public are ready for that bigger 
and bolder step. Let's get on 
with the job before the time runs 
out. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 
Thank you, Marquis Childs. 


There are few men in the Con- 
gress of the United States who have 
such wide and genuine admiration 
among his colleagues, regardless 
of party, as Senator William Ful- 
bright, Democrat of Arkansas, 
member ‘of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. As chairman of the Senate 
Banking Subcommittee investigat- 
ing the activities of the RFC, he 
has performed a great service to 
this nation. Important as this has 
been, he may have performed an 
even greater service in his spon- 
sorship of the Fulbright Resolu- 
tion in 1943, calling for an inter- 
national organization to maintain 
peace, and the Fulbright Plan for 
the exchange of students with our 
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recent allies. We are exceedingly 
fortunate tonight in having the 
counsel of this brilliant Rhodes 
scholar, who has served his State’ 
and his Nation so superbly in so 
many capacities in so short a 
time. Senator William Fulbright 
of Arkansas. 


Senator Fulbright: 

It’s very seldom, in fact, it’s 
the first time, I think, that I’ve 
ever disagreed with my friend, 
Paul Hoffman, and it is not be- 
cause he is a candidate for Presi- 
dent. (Laughter) 1 am disturbed 
by this tendency to believe that 
the chief requirements for winning 
the war of ideas are sweeping 
reorganization and vast appropria- 
tions in the lavish use of American 
advertising techniques. There is 
no magic in reorganization, as 
we have seen from other govern- 
mental reorganization schemes. 
We do need adequate funds, of 
course, but the mere outlay of 
millions of dollars is not the 
whole answer. What is important 
is the approach which we use in 
our ability to exploit the advan- 
tages which we have. 


Speaking very broadly, there are 
two main approaches to the prob- 
lem of effective international 
propaganda: the mass propaganda 
method of which the Voice of 
America is an example, and the 
selective person-to-person method 
exemplified by the Exchange of 
Students program. 

The effectiveness of mass propa- 
ganda in the political field was 
demonstrated effectively by Hitler 
and Goebbels during the 1930's. 
The Russians have followed this 
pattern with great enthusiasm and 
are pouring out their venom all 
over the world every hour of the 
day. The chief value of such 
mass methods from the American 


viewpoint is purely negative— 
eegative in the sense that we must 
lounteract the outrageous _ lies 
vhich the Russians tell about us. 


In this contest, assuming we do 
, competent job, the most we can 
aope for is a standoff. As a matter 
bf fact, human nature being what 
t is, many people are more in- 
lined to believe a scandalous lie 
han a simple unglamorous truth. 
We know that the truth has more 
lasting power and in time will 
vvercome the short-term advantage 
bf the big lie. But still, the big 
ée does give the perniess propa- 
vandist a temporary advantage. 


| It is on the affirmative side, the 
ide of education and actual de- 
nonstrations of the facts of life, 
mat we have a tremendous ad- 
antage over the Russians. The 
nost effective method of inter- 
ational education is through 
tson-to-person contact, sending 
imericans abroad and _ bringing 
sreigners to America. You have 
everal of these here on your 
wn campus at the University of 
‘irginia. I have yet to see the 
xan skillful enough to describe 
ccurately and adequately what I 
elieve to be the true values of 
merican life. Even if such a man 
yuld be found, no foreigner would 
elieve him. To believe in free- 
om, or whatever it is we have in 
metica one must come and live 
ith it. One doesn’t believe it 
; much as one feels it. 


It is in this approach that we 
ve an advantage over the 
ussians which I think can be 
‘cisive. The Russians dare not 
t foreigners travel freely about 
eir country to observe firsthand 
e results of Communism. They 
ire not let anyone see the 15 mil- 
yn slaves in their slave labor 
mps. Furthermore, they dare 


not let their own people travel 
freely abroad because of the dis- 
illusionment which would follow 
their return home. 


We should exploit this ad- 
vantage which we have over the 
Russians by an expanded program 
of exchanging students, teachers, 
leaders of all walks of life, and 
molders of thought in those coun- 
tries which are now our friends 
and in those countries which we 
hope will become our friends. We 
should also make sure that what 
these people see when they come 
to see us is good. Most of them 
know about our material progress 
already. We must prove to them 
by our actions that we have not 
permitted materialism to overcome 
and submerge the moral and 
spiritual principles of our society. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Senator Fulbright. 
Now, gentlemen, I have no doubt 
that you have a little more to say 
on this question proposed by Mr. 
Hoffman, but I think it’s time for 
Mr. Hoffman to step up and answer 
some of the criticisms that have 
been made already of his proposal 
to substitute for the present setup 
of the Information and Voice of 
American programs. 


Mr. Hoffman: I think that Mr. 
Childs and Senator Fulbright and 
I are all seeking exactly the same 
objective, and that is a propa- 
ganda campaign that will be truly 
effective. There was a certain in- 
ference in what Mr. Childs said 
that perhaps I was willing to see 
this program slowed down while 
debate went on as to whether a 
more effective method of carrying 
out that program could be de- 
veloped. That is not the fact. 
There is nothing to justify any 
assumption that just because we’re 
advocating for America a real 


Ministry of Propaganda, present 
activities could not continue, and 
my own guess is that the very fact 
that we’re advocating a Ministry of 
Propaganda may tend to step up 
and not step down activities now 
going on. 

Now for just one second I want 
to say something quite unim- 
portant. Mr. Denny and Mr. Childs 
have flattered me by intimating 
that I might be a candidate for 
the Presidency of the United 
States. The day I first landed in 
Washington, in April of 1948, 
speculation began to become ramp- 
ant as to what I was going to 
run for. I assured everybody that 
when my job was completed with 
the Marshall Plan, I was going to 
run for home. My home is in Cali- 
fornia. Only those who have lived 
in the great State of California can 
know what it means to get back 
home after having been a fugitive 
for 25 years, which I was. (Ap- 
plause.) And I assure everyone 
that is interested that I am going 
to stay home. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Paul 
Hoffman. All I’m going to say, 
. Mr. Hoffman, is that if I were 
making a nominating speech, it 
would be a whole lot better than 
the one I made in introducing you. 
I was just informing the audience 
of what I had heard as I moved 
about the country from city to city, 
and Mr. Childs confirmed my ob- 
servation. He also travels widely. 
Mr. Childs, getting back to your 
debate with Mr. Hoffman, what 
have you to say? 


Mr. Childs: Well, first of all, I 


want to say that I accept his 
demurral with great reservation. 

As one of the most effective men 
I have ever seen operate in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Hoffman, you say— 
and I think you express all three 
of our points of view — we are 
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fundamentally in agreement. But I 
would like to ask you, as an effec- 
tive operator, how to get Congress 
to move quickly now on this pro- 


gram that we all agree is so vital. 


You’ve had a lot of experience 
in handling Congress, although 
that isn’t quite, perhaps, the proper 
word, 


Mr. Denny: You might have 
asked the Senator—he’s in Con- 
gress. But let’s hear what Mr. 


Hoffman has to say, and we'll give 
Senator Fulbright time to make up 
a good one. 


Mr. Hoffman: We certainly won't 
get action by not trying. The first 
thing to do is to agree. Con- 
fidentially I believe that both of 
my friends agree that this inde- 
pendent agency would be best, 
but they don’t think it’s expedient. 
Well, I don’t think expediency 
should rule. I think we ought to 
step up and try to do what we 
believe to be right. I believe it 
to be right — this independent 
agency for propaganda activities. 


(Applause) 


Mr. Denny: Now let’s take on 
Mr. Hoffman’s other opponent, 
Senator Fulbright. 


Senator Fulbright: Well, I don’t 
think Mr. Hoffman’s quite justified 
in saying we are motivated entirely 
by what we consider to be ex: 
pedient. I don’t really think that < 
divorcement of this propagandz 
from the Department of State is 
correct. | do agree with him to the 
extent that I think the importance 
of it should be recognized withir 
the department; for example, tha 
instead of being headed by ar 
assistant secretary of state, one 
among eight, that it could well bi 
headed by an undersecretary on ; 
par with the existing undersecre 
tary immediately under the Sec 
retary of State. In other words, a 


ae moment about half of the em- 
loyees in the Department are 
nder this Information program, 
nd I think with everything con- 
idered it would be quite justi- 
ble to increase the ‘importance 
f it within the department. But 
do not think policy should be 
ivorced from the propaganda field. 


_ Man: Id like to ask Mr. Hoff- 
jan a question. Mr. Hoffman, I 
ike the idea of your new propa- 
sanda agency, but would you mind 
ceiling me who would decide 
xolicy in the event of a difference 
© opinion between the State De- 
partment and this new propaganda 
gency? 

Mr. Hoffman: Every argument 
advanced against the creation of 
“ independent agency for pro- 
gaganda was advanced against the 
reation of the Economic Coépera- 
jon Agency as an _ independent 
gency. A provision was made in 
hat law that in the event of dis- 
greement on policy between the 
ecretary of State and the Ad- 
ninistrator of Economic Codpera- 
ion the issue should be laid before 
he President and settled by him. 

worked with General Marshall 
vhen he was Secretary of State, 
vith Mr. Lovett, with Mr. Acheson 
—we never had an issue that we 
ouldn’t settle by discussion among 
urselves as equals. 


Man: Vd like to ask a question 
f Mr. Childs, please. On what 
evel would you put the new infor- 
aation service—on the executive 
x cabinet level, or on a legislative 
evel working through Congress? 


Mr. Childs: If we had time to 
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fe - QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


I don’t much like the enthusiasm 
with which you all greeted his an- 
nouncement that he is going back 
to California for good. Actually, 
that isn’t so. (Laughter, applause) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank you, 
very much. Now, I think it’s time 
we had some questions from the 
audience. 


work it out, I would probably put 
it on a cabinet level, but the present 
Congress is not going to move 
anyone up in rank and salary. I 
think in an independent agency 
for propaganda and information, 
you would have to have a whole 
set of new salary scales. You 
would have to spend a great deal 
more money. Now, that, as Mr. 
Hoffman said, may be highly de- 
sirable. 

It isn’t going to happen for two 
years. I would like to see this 
issue thrown into the election 
next year and seriously debated so 
we'll get some idea how we want 
to do this job and where. But I 
just want to say again that the 
time in which we have to do it is 
very short indeed. 

Man: Senator Fulbright, is there 
really any chance for the free ex- 
change of students and teachers 
between America and the com- 
munist-dominated countries ? 

Senator Fulbright: 1 don’t think 
so. In fact, we offered to set up 
a program immediately after the 
war with Poland and Hungary and 
they refused to participate on orders 
from Moscow. But it isn’t because 
of our refusal to do so. 

Man: This question is directed 
to Mr. Hoffman. Do you not think 


such a propaganda program would 
be more effective under United 
Nations control, and if not, why? 


Mr. Hoffman: I think the United 
Nations should engage in much 
more of a propaganda activity 
than it does. But I think America 
also has its story to tell. I think 
all of us who are familiar with 
conditions in other parts of the 
world zealize the extent to which 
we are misunderstood. Now I don’t 
want to overemphasize this im- 
portant propaganda of the word. 
It is important. ’d like to take 
just a second to say that Senator 
Fulbright’s program of student 
exchange in my opinion is one of 
the most telling propaganda ac- 
tivities ever carried on by this 
country. (Applause) 


Mr, Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Hoffman, would you like to say a 
word about exchange of adults? 
What’s the matter with adults? 


Mr. Hoffman: Well, there is a 
great deal the matter with some 
adults (laughter), the principal 
thing being that they don’t act 
like adults. But, of course, there 
has been under ECA a very sub- 
stantial exchange of people, as 
between Western Europe and the 
United States. And I think per- 
haps when the score is finally 
added up, we will decide that the 
best dollars that we spent were 
those dollars we spent bringing 
people from Europe to see at first 
hand how we did things here. 
They'll take back their story to 
Europe. And I might say that these 
people who came from Europe 
taught our people a great deal, too. 
We learned to respect each other. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, sir. Now the young lady 
over on the side. 

Lady: Mr. Childs, wouldn’t a 
propaganda department properly 
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set up and given enough authority, 
regardless of time involved, be 
better than our present confusion? 

Mr. Childs: Well, I don’t agree 
with your saying “‘present confu- 
sion.” I read some quotations from 
the Commission that has spent 
two years now, made up of, very 
distinguished citizens, carefully 
surveying, giving their time to 
supervising and studying this pro- 
gram. They came up—you saw the 
news stories two or three days ago 
—with the serious, earnest con- 
clusions on the basis of their study 
that the program is being handled 
very well. Now, perhaps an in- 
dependent agency could do it bet- 
ter, but the fact is that we are not 
going to get an independent agency 
for two years, and I think to stifle 
the work that is being done in the 
hope of a perfectionist future 
agency is a very dangerous thing 
at this particular time. 

Man: Senator Fulbright, please. 
Sir, I am both an exchange student 
and an adult, so I would like to 
ask you why the exchange program 
does not work both ways; I mean, 
better both ways. What I’m trying 
to say is, why do not more Amer- 
icans go over to Europe? There 
are more Europeans coming to this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Senator Fulbright: 1 think more 
should go. There are limitations of 
space, on the one hand, of money, 
on the other, and the development 
of the program has not reached its 
maturity. In fact, the increase has 
been quite rapid in the last three 
years. This program, you must 
understand, began to function only 
three years ago, and it has stepped 
up from about a thousand to 
nearly two thousand and to around 
31 hundred this year. I would like 
to see it grow to 10 or 20 thou- 
sand, which, I think, would be 


ssily handled in another year or 


ongress for dollar funds to sup- 
prt the credits which were ob- 
ined under the bill which I 
vonsored, I think it can be done 
1 a relatively economical basis. 


|Man: Mr. Hoffman, how effec- 
ve has the Point Four program 
een in the war of ideas or deeds? 

it is effective, why hasn’t it been 
tpanded? 


iMr. Hoffman: Well, perhaps I 
jould say quickly that the Point 
pur program has been admin- 
tered by the State Department. 
ctiyities very similar to those in 
© Point Four program were car- 
ed on by ECA in the Marshall 
an countries and in the Asiatic 
yantries over which we had con- 
ol. I would think there again 
at those activities produced tre- 
endous dividends in light of 
sat was put into them in dollars. 
think the program should be 
panded. In other words, I think 
2ve got to learn that if we want 
win the peace, we've got to 
ige the peace—wage it at reason- 
te costs. And that means, of 
urse, in my opinion, expanded 
tivities of the type envisioned in 
int Four. 


Man; Mr. Childs, shouldn’t we 
ht the war of ideas with the ex- 
2ss purpose of having the Rus- 
n people fight their own war 
guns? 


Mr. Childs: Well, I think that 
tt of our psychological warfare 
1 be addressed to enlisting on 
r side the Russian people. I 
nk that far too often in the 
tt we have spoken as though 
t little group of men in the 
smlin were the Russian people. 
d the sooner we learn that that 
le group of men are not the 
ssian people, but merely a tyran- 


vo. And with the support of the 
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nical group that have gotten a 
strangle-hold on a very great and 
quite extraordinary people, and 
begin to address our propaganda 
to the people with the hope that 
some day they will assist us in 
throwing over that tyranny, the 
better off we will be. And I think 
strides are being made in that di- 
rection both by governmental and 
nongovernmental agencies. 


Man: My question is addressed 
to Senator Fulbright. It seems to 
me that his plan is splendid in its 
way, but it does not weigh enough. 
And if we overemphasize it, at the 
expense of the others, I think it 
would be bad. In other words, Sen- 
ator Fulbright, if we stress your 
plan, is it not like trying to 
whip an elephant with a_ tooth- 
pick? 

Mr. Denny: Now, that’s a pretty 
nice figure, Senator, to refer to 
your plan as whipping an elephant 
with a toothpick. What would they 
think of that out in Arkansas? 


Senator Fulbright: Well, I tried 
to make it plain in the early part 
of my remarks that I do think it is 
necessary to have this propaganda 
—that is, the radio Voice of Amer- 
ica and some of its offshoots— 
but the Russians can do that and 
do it just as extensively and as 
powerfully as we can, over the 
short term, certainly. But we have* 
a unique advantage in this other 
program, that they don’t dare do 
it. My point was that there is an 
activity which only we can do. 
I don’t think the Russians will 
do it, now or at any time in the 
foreseeable future. So that is why 
I wanted to stress that it has a 
peculiar advantage for us. Whereas 
the radio propaganda—if we step 
ours up, they'll step theirs up, so 
that they keep somewhat in bal- 
ance. Now, I think we must con- 


tinue it—we can’t just retire from - 


that field, and we must do a com- 
petent job in that field; but I can- 
not see where we make much 
headway comparable to what we 
can make if we step up the ex- 
change-of-persons program. 

I wanted to mention that we 
have had some examples of where 
a few people from countries such 
as Norway have been permitted to 
go into Russia and the same coun- 
tries have sent people here, and 
they have returned, to make tre- 
ports; and those reports are ex- 
tremely enlightening to anyone 
who is interested in the relative 
merits of the two different systems. 


Man; Mr. Childs, what are the 
other.-noncommunist nations doing 
to help win the war of ideas? 


Mr. Childs: They are doing a 
great deal, sir, especially the 
British, who have an extremely 
able information service around 
the world, and I think it is more 
or less keyed into the general 
operation of the Western coalition. 
And incidentally, I think they have 
put a great deal of stress on 
what Senator Fulbright has been 
talking about, and that is the first- 
hand relationship between people 
and people. Above all, when they 
send information men out, they 
first form contacts with local 
editors and get on a friendly basis, 
but it is a world-wide operation, 
and it’s an effective operation. 
Not so much can be said of the 
other Western European nations, 
but there are other comparable 


program besides our own and the 
British. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Hoffman has a comment on that 
question. 

Mr. Hoffman: I just would like 
to call Mr. Childs’ attention to 
the fact that the Information Serv- 
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ice in Great Britain does not, 
operate under the Foreign Service, 
but under British Broadcasting. | 


Mr. Childs: 1 would like to add: 
that ECA has its own very small 
but very effective Information 
Service in Europe, that in a sense 
supplements all this other and 
does a very good job that Paul 
Hoffman started out on. 

Man: Mr. Hoffman, just what 
kind of propaganda do you plan 
to use in this program? 


Mr. Denny: That’s a’ young 
man of about 18 years. 

Man: 15 years. 

Mr. Hoffman: What I am 


proposing is that. we have the 
kind of an agency that would at- 
tract absolutely top-flight people 
as an independent agency. Jf the 
right people were selected, they 
would come up with these bold, 
imaginative ideas. I don’t, for 
example, think we’ve begun to use 
ridicule of this really fantastic 
system the Soviets are trying tc 
impose on the world to the 
extent we should. In ECA, we 
took up an idea that many people 
acclaimed to have invented, anc 
that is sending balloons acros: 
the border. ECA is now sending 
about 50 thousand a week, carrying 
a message from a person in Ger 
many or in Denmark to peopk 
behind the Iron Curtain—very 
effective. There are thousands o: 
ideas like that that can be brough 
into play if you have the righ 
kind of an agency, manned by thi 
right kind of men, with the righ 
kind of status in our Government 


Mr. Denny: Thank you ver 
much, Paul Hoffman. I suggest 
young man, that you read his book 
and all the others who are inter 
ested in this whole program. 


I want to thank Paul Hoffmar 


nator Fulbright, and Marquis 
hilds for their wonderful con- 
butions to a discussion of this 
gestion, “How Can We Win The 
Yar of Ideas? Also our thanks 


Foreign Affairs at the University 
of Virginia, Station WCHYV, Prin- 
cipal Nickels of Lane High School, 
and the people of Charlottesville. 


Plan to be with us next week and 
> to John Gange, Director of the every week at the sound of the 
Yoodtow Wilson School of  Crier’s Bell\ 
| 
| sh 


[FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Now that you have read the opinions of the speakers on the subject *‘How 
we We Win the War of Ideas?’ you may want to study additional background 


terial on this important topic before drawing your own conclusions. 


(2 list of helpful articles. 


eS 


Felling America’s Story Abroad.” 
“Department of State publication 
4075 (order from Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
ae:C. 15c¢) 

Eo Counter the Big Lie—A Basic 
Strategy,” by Sidney Hook. New 
York Times Magazine, March 
11, 1951 

Have We Any Friends?” Fortune, 
March, 1951 


400,000 ‘Diplomats’ on the 
Loose,” by Horace Sutton. The 
Saturday Review of Literature, 
January 13, 1951 

When America Speaks,’ by Nor- 
man Cousins. The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, January 13, 
1951 

Hurope and The Voice of Amer- 
ica,” by Robert Lewis Shayon. 
The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, February 3, 1951 


[The Mumble in the Voice of 
America,” by William H. Wells. 
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Following 


Harper’s Magazine, Januaty, 
195i 

“Why Advertise God’s Country?” 
by Edgar Ansel Mowrer. The 
Saturday Review of Literature, 
October 21, 1950 


“How Should We Combat Russian 
Propaganda and Distortion 
Abroad?” Town Meeting Bul- 
letin of October 17, 1950, broad- 
cast with Senator Owen Brewster 
and Willard E. Givens. (Order 
from Town Hall, New York 18, 
INGY:; <15c) 

“The ‘Mountainous Molehills’ We 
Export,” by Andre Philip. New 
York Times Magazine, October 
8, 1950 

“Needed Now: An Emancipation 
Proclamation for the Russian 
People,” by William I. Nichols. 
This Week Magazine, October 1, 
1950 

“This Can Stop Russia!” by Sen. 
William Benton. Coronet, Octo- 
ber, 1950 


THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 
“DOES MODERN ART MAKE SENSE?” 
Program of April 10 


Speakers 
Perry T. Rathbone 


Stuart Davis 


—-———_* 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's broad- 


cast as space allows. 


Thomas Hart Benton 


You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con. 


The letters should be mailed to Department A, Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y., 


not later than Thursday following the program. 


publish any letters or comments received. 


—————__-* 


WHAT IS MODERN ART? 


I would say that modern art is 
a psychological protest against the 
mechanical aspect of modern 
society, or against a quality of pat- 
ness that describes a lot of rep- 
resentational art—FRANCES Har- 
DIN, Hot Springs, Ark. 


As I observe any kind of art, I 
try to see what was the character 
of the person who painted (it); 
then if it draws me further I try 
to study the painting itself; and 
finally I think, “Where did he (or 
she) get that idea, or what is he 
trying to do?” Frankly, I see in 
modern art a civilization dancing 
about crazily. . . . Much of it re- 
minds me of looking into a dis- 
torted mirror, and that makes me 
sick.—C. LEMONT CarLsONn, Sterl- 
ing, Neb. 


I found (the discussion) about 
as conclusive as our foreign policy. 
... Art cannot possibly be modern. 
It is as old as man’s (response to 
and appreciation of) his natural 
surroundings, whether through 
sight, hearing, or feeling. Art can 
be expressed through various me- 
diums, painting, music, sculpture, 
acting, dancing, literature, or 
through any of our daily activities. 
. .. The interpretation of what art 
is varies with the intellectual and 
spiritual development of the in- 
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It is understood that we may 


dividual. — FreEpERICK A. BooG, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LACK OF MEANING ... 


(Modern artists) try to make us 
believe their jumble of lines, 
circles, and misshapen objects and 
humans means something. And, 
after all, if they can get away 
with it, it is much easier than 
digging ditches for a living. It 
does much less harm than many 
other kinds of “rackets” since they 
only take money from willing vic- 
tims who can afford it—Gtapys L. 
NicHoLis, Warren, Minn. 


The speaker for nonobjective 
painting did not make it clear 
what, if any, common symbols 
were used by the artists. Now if 
no common symbols are used by 
abstract artists, how can the pub- 
lic learn their language? Would 
you go out and buy a book that 
was written in a language only 
known to the author? Another 
point not brought out in the dis- 
cussion is that nonobjective paint- 
ing leads the painter into too 
much studio work. He does not 
have to go out and do his rough 
work with nature. This... will 
cause the artist to further remove 
himself from the world he lives 
in, into a dream world of his 
own.—JoHN D. SHawn, Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, Ont. 


, 


. OR LACK OF EDUCATION? 


]People cannot read without first 
arning how, but they expect to 
+ able to appreciate art simply 
ecause they have eyes. Anything 
orth having demands something 
the spectator. It seems to me 
jat modern art gives enjoyment 
ad meaning in proportion to the 
nount of effort one puts into its 
lady.—BarBaRA K. Lewis, Elm- 
arst, D1. 
]It is not surprising that abstract 
tt is confusing to many specta- 
irs, but a great deal of damage 
caused by condemnation of it 
efore an investigation of its 
etentialities for meaning. A new 
sechanical invention can be just 
confusing as modern art before 
3 sense or its purpose is ex- 
gained. Through a broad edu- 
ttional program aimed at present- 
4 modern art, as well as art of 
ner periods, in their significant 
ects, much of the dilemma in 
2e mind of the public can be 
imninated.—WILLIAM D. ECKERT, 
»lumbus, Ohio. 


|f’s no defense (of modern art) 
say that the standards of .. . 
¢ general public must be elevated 
educated (to understand it). 
nat might be done, but why 
ould we all be puzzle experts? 
I think that most so-called 
odern art is just so much fakery 
id is resorted to principally be- 
use it is easier to hide mediocrity 
such work as long as it is 
shionable and can be made to 
1y.—CarL J. WesTLinc, West 
range, N. J. 


UMAN INTEREST 


Tonight’s broadcast . . . gave the 
istaken impression that modern 
t is entirely abstract in the sense 

being without human interest. 
casso, the greatest living mod- 
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ern, paints people more than any- 
thing else, and his “Guernica” and 
“The Charnel House” are direct 
commentaries on our time. Ex- 
Pressionism was not even touched 
on, nor was it mentioned that many 
American moderns such as Stephen 
Greene .. . are dealing with human 
problems. — ELinor GooprIDcE, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


INHUMAN FACES 


In Michaelangelo’s superb paint- 
ings covering the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel, every emotion from 
adoration to abject fear is so 
clearly projected upon faces per- 
fectly proportioned. ... . In these 
modern insults to the name of Art 
there is evident an absolute in- 
ability to portray beauty and truth 
in either the form or expression 
of the human face. If a face there 
must be, you will find it usually 
almost obliterated in a deep 
shadow or a splotch of dark color 
as if the perpetrator had carelessly 
laid down his wet little brush. 
If by chance you do meet a face 
with features, it is drawn with un- 
believably crooked lines, ugly and 
distorted, or at best, expressionless 
stolid—downright repulsive! 

Of course it does not make sense! 
—Eva McBripeE, Cherryvale, Kans. 


THE BAND WAGON 


Why do artists who paint 
abstract, nonrepresentational paint- 
ings give them realistic titles? 
Why not call such a work “A 
Study in Blue” or something of 
that sort? Industrial and textile 
designs that use only lines, shapes, 
and color to create beautiful effects 
have no titles at all — perhaps 
paintings should follow suit. 

I (was) once ... at the Field 
Museum in Chicago studying a 
“masterpiece” plainly titled “Nude 
Descending A Staircase.” To me 


it was not only extremely ugly, but 
the most careful scrutiny failed to 
reveal the slightest 
a staircase, let alone any remotely 
imaginary human form, nude or 
otherwise. I tried hard, and for a 
fleeting moment thought my im- 
agination had produced a few pots 
and pans out of the jumble of 
lines. I squinted, looked again— 
nope, not even that. It represented 
nothing whatsoever. 


Disgusted, I turned to my com- 
panion and said, ““‘Do you remem- 
ber the old fable called The Em- 
peror’s New Clothes? Well, all I 
can say is that anyone who pre- 
tends to admire that thing or 
figure out why it’s called ‘Nude 
Descending A Staircase” is exactly 
like the people in that story, in- 
cluding the emperor himself. The 
charlatans had declared that only 
the wise and efficient could see the 
beautiful garments, which actually 
didn’t exist at all, and everyone 
thought the others could see them, 
so each cried out, ‘How beauti- 
ful!’ As for me, I'll be the little 
child who told the truth, not one 
of the many who are afraid of dis- 
playing ignorance of art. Each 
thinks that others can see what he 
does not see, so he joins in the 
chorus of ‘How wonderful!’ Per- 
sonally, if that’s art, I'll take a 
Corot landscape or a Sargent por- 
trait!’”—Louisr MAHER, Sarasota, 
Fla. 


(Modern art) must have virrue 


evidence of, 


} 
or there would not be such a great 
following.—HatTriz Murruy, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


MUST ART MAKE SENSE? 


Is “to make sense’’—whatever 
that neans—an acceptable criterion | 
of art? Is not the function of art 
rather “to express beauty,” the 
lack of which makes the attempt. 
only a caricature of art, however, 
well done?—ErNEst M- Cox 
MEYER, Hartford;; Conn: 


My answer, a conchusion (azawall 
after 25 years of teaching drawing | 
and painting, is: (modern art) | 
does not (make sense). Indeed, 
no art makes sensé; that is not | 
the function of art. Art is not 
produced to tell, it is made to 
thrill. The speakers tried 
to attribute to art something 
alien to it—thought. Oh, yes, com- 
position requires thought, as does 
the mixing of paints, but that is” 
part of the technique. As the 
artist composes, he checks his 
work not by the thought content, | 
but by the fullness and depth ec 
its emotional expression—W. C, 
Baker, Ithaca, N. Y. 


SOMETHING SIMPLE 4 


After tonight’s muddy going, I'll 
be delighted to get back to some- 
thing simple, like say the enigm 
of the Kremlin. — Marvin 
McMgEans, New York City. 


YOUR SUGGESTIONS 


. for “Town Meeting” 


welcome, 


ork 18. 


subjects and speakers are always — 
What topics would you like to hear discussed? 
your suggestions to George V. 


Send 
Denny, Jr., Town Hall, New 


